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memory drawn from a vast range of reading and observation, enlivened 
his class-room and his conversation, and made his wit famous far beyond 
the college circle. Indeed, if any passion ever threatened his equanimity 
and disturbed his judgment, it was the love of fun, and the only cruelty 
with which he could ever reproach himself was when his perfect courtesy, 
so kindly sensitive for all around him, was for a moment qualified by his 
vivid sense of the ludicrous in some expression of dullness or ignorance. 
Yet even then his sympathy was keen, and he suffered more than the 
victim of his epigram. Throughout a life which, though not exempt from 
burdens and deep sorrow, was yet one of the happiest, his most unfailing 
pleasure was to indulge and foster the sense of the ludicrous, and had he 
not been the first Latinist, he might have been the first humorist of 
America. No other shade could give him so fraternal a welcome to the 
spirit land as Desiderius Erasmus. 

The works he has left, the fruits of his life, are to be found almost wholly 
in the minds he helped to form. He made important contributions to 
Latin lexicography, but only as gifts to a friend, and to the cause of sound 
scholarship, and with no personal stamp upon them. The one book to 
which he gave many years of labor, the Latin grammar which he left 
unpublished, will mark an epoch in the study of the laws of the language, 
by its clearness, completeness and accuracy, while excelling its prede- 
cessors above all in felicity of expression. But Professor Lane's published 
and posthumous writings together were but a meagre product for such a 
mind. On the other hand, no one ever studied under him but found in 
after-life the pathway of truth smoothed and the best use of his own 
faculties made easier by that companionship and guidance. A large 
proportion of the graduates of Harvard for the last half-century, gratefully 
recognize his contributions to whatever of culture and of power they have 
acquired. And in them, and most of all in those among them who have 
carried on his methods and spirit as a teacher for the benefit of yet another 
generation, is his true monument. 

It has seemed needful here to speak only of his professional career and 

of his work for mankind at large. But any tribute to these, were it even 

far less inadequate, would seem to the large but rapidly diminishing 

number of those in whose life he was for many years a valued part, to be 

less than the shadow of the man. It is as the brightest of companions, 

the most generous of hosts, the wittiest and cheeriest of talkers, the most 

sympathizing of counsellors, the most affectionate of friends, that they 

remember him and will ever cherish his memory. His teachings and 

writings have well merited his fame, but we have known something far 

greater than they are — himself. 

Charlton T. Lewis. 



Frederic De Forest Allen. 

Frederic De Forest Allen, whose sudden death on August 4, 1897, was 
the heaviest affliction which classical philology in our country has suffered 
for nearly a quarter of a century, — since the death of James Hadley in 
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1872, at ab6ut the same age, — was born in Oberlin, Ohio, on May 25, 1844, 
of true New England stock. His father, George N. Allen, set out for Ohio 
as a young man in 1832, under the influence of his pastor, Lyman Beecher, 
who went to live in Cincinnati in that year. Being taken ill on the 
journey, and kindly cared tor at Hudson, Ohio, where the Western Reserve 
College had been recently established, he remained there and spent five 
years in study in the preparatory school and college, but at the close of 
his junior year went to the new college at Oberlin, where he graduated in 
1838. Three years later he married Miss Rudd of Stratford, Conn., who 
had just received the degree of bachelor of arts at Oberlin, — being with 
two classmates doubtless the first women of the world to receive this 
degree in course, — and was appointed instructor in the college, where he 
taught music and (for many years) natural science, until 1871. Mrs. Allen 
had great strength of mind and of character, with marked scholarly tastes, 
and maintained a deep and close interest in her son's philological studies. 
Frederic Allen graduated from college in 1863, a few weeks after he was 
nineteen years of age. In his undergraduate days his philological tastes 
were not awakened ; he was still immature, and had not come to his own ; 
but he read widely in the best French literature and gave indications of 
unusual tastes and powers. Soon after graduation he seems to have 
turned with eagerness to classical studies, and was appointed professor of 
Greek and Latin in the University of East Tennessee before he was 
twenty-two years old. He soon felt the need of better training for his 
work, and in 1868 took a leave of absence in order to study in Leipzig with 
Georg Curtius, who was then the leader in the application of the results of 
the study of comparative philology to the older science of classical phil- 
ology. In Leipzig Allen remained two years, taking an active part in the 
work of Curtius's Grammatische Gesellschaft, and winning the hearty 
respect of the scholars of the university. His dissertation for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, de Dialecto Locrensium, was highly commended by 
Curtius, in public and in private. Returning to Knoxville, he resumed his 
former place, but in 1873 he was called to Harvard as tutor in Greek. 
There he had his first opportunity of giving instruction to advanced 
students, since Professor Goodwin, who spent that year abroad, left part 
of his work in his care. The philological companionship which he found 
there, and the treasures of the Harvard library, were a peculiar delight to 
him after his comparative isolation in Tennessee ; but his sojourn in 
Cambridge at this time was only for a single year, for he was called to the 
chair of ancient languages in the newly-founded University of Cincinnati, 
and felt obliged for pecuniary reasons to decline overtures to remain at 
Harvard. His new work in Cincinnati interested him greatly. He was 
pleasantly associated with other well-trained young scholars, and all 
worked together in harmony. There he made his excellent edition of 
Euripides's Medea for the use of college classes, and prepared his 
Remnants of Early Latin, which not only has been used in this country 
and England, but also has been the basis of university lectures in Germany, 
and wrote his important tract on Homeric Verse, which was published in 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift. In 1879 he received with pleasure a call to the chair 
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at Yale College which had stood vacant since the death of Professor 
Hadley in 1872, but he was hardly yet habilitated at Yale when he was 
invited in the spring of 1880 to do more congenial work at Harvard. 
According to the custom of the time and the constitution of the depart- 
ment, he had at Yale fifteen hours of instruction each week with sopho- 
mores and very limited opportunities for giving instruction to advanced 
students. At Harvard he was to have fewer hours in the classroom, and 
most of these were to be with graduate students. Yale has the honor of 
being the first institution in this country to offer systematic instruction to 
graduate students in philology, and in the early seventies, with Whitney, 
Hadley, Thacher, and Packard, stimulating lectures were given and good 
work was done, as a partial list of the students would testify, — I. T. Beck- 
with, M. W. Easton, C. K. Lanman, Jules Luquiens, I. J. Manatt, B. Perrin, 
W. R. Harper, H. P. Wright, J. P. Peters, R. B. Richardson. But the 
death of Hadley and the ill-health of Thacher and Packard had broken up 
the well-laid plans and the possibilities of such work at Yale for the present, 
while President Eliot was then giving special prominence to graduate 
work in philology at Harvard. Allen was attracted also by the call to be 
professor of Classical Philology; he had recently published his Remnants 
of Early Latin, and always enjoyed maintaining his Latin and his Greek 
studies side by side. Some of his more important courses of lectures at 
Harvard were: Religion and Worship of the Greeks; Roman Religion 
and Worship; Greek Grammar with study of dialectic inscriptions; Latin 
Grammar : sounds and inflexions ; Elements of Oscan and Umbrian ; 
History of Greek Literature ; Roman Comedy ; Homer's Iliad, with an 
elaborate introduction. For some of these courses the MS is so carefully 
prepared and complete that we may hope that no wrong would be done to 
the author's memory by publication. In addition to his published works 
to which reference has already been made, the following deserve mention : 
a revision of Hadley's Greek Grammar, 1884; a translation and edition of 
Wecklein's Prometheus of Aeschylus, 1891 ; Greek Versification in Inscrip- 
tions (100 pp.) in the fourth volume of the Papers of the School at Athens, 
1888. He contributed Etymological and Grammatical Notes to the first 
volume of this Journal, and in later volumes published some Greek and 
Latin inscriptions and an article on 'Prometheus and the Caucasus' 
(Journal, vol. XIII). He read at least five papers before the American 
Philological Association. His papers in the Harvard Studies on ' Gaius 
or Gains?,' 'Manus Consertio,' and ' Os columnatum' are characteristic. 
He wrote a few excellent articles for encyclopaedias, and reviews and 
notes for the Nation and the Classical Review. He was never in haste to 
publish what he had written, or to put into writing his observations and 
discoveries, and doubtless the later years of his life, if he had lived to 
"three score years and ten," would have seemed more productive. Per- 
haps the most important work which he left incomplete is an edition of the 
Scholia to Plato. He gave the better part of his last 'Sabbatical year,' 
1891-92, to the careful collation of the Clarkianus and Parisinus A MSS, 
and found to his surprise that this work had never been done properly 
before. The inspection and possibly the collation of the Venetian MSS 
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remained, to be undertaken before the publication of the results of his 
labor, and for this he was already planning as the chief occupation of his 
next Sabbatical year, i8g8-gg. Another important work in which he was 
greatly interested, and for which he had made extensive researches, was 
on the history of religions. 

The academic year 1885-86 Professor Allen spent in Greece as the 
Director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, but the 
year proved one of disappointment and deepest sorrow : his oldest and 
only then-living child died in Athens, and his health was so wretched that 
he was obliged to abandon his plans for archaeological explorations. 

Professor Allen was never robust. He suffered sadly from sciatica and 
asthma in Ohio, from asthma in Greece, from hay-fever for at least the 
latter half of his life, and particularly from disabling sick headaches, — but 
he performed much intellectual labor. When in this country in the summer 
he sought refuge in the White Mountains from the distress of hay-fever. 
For many years he spent weeks each summer in climbing and tramping in 
northern New Hampshire, visiting repeatedly the summits of the Presi- 
dential range, and being specially fond of the summit of Mt. Moosilauke, 
where he often sojourned for a week or two among the clouds, with one or 
two friends and some philological books. 

The chief recreation of Professor Allen, from his boyhood, was found in 
music. His knowledge of the art of music was thoroughly scientific, and 
probably no other American scholar understood ancient Greek music so 
well as he. He found relief from his severer studies not simply in hearing 
but also in composing music. In addition to setting occasional verses to 
music, he composed the music for a pantomime and an operetta of his 
friend Professor Greenough ; and in his desk after his death was found a 
MS of which no one knew anything except that he had said it was for this 
same friend, — an operetta, with words and music complete. 

Professor Allen was married on Dec. 26, 1878, to Miss Emmeline Laighton 
of Portsmouth. Their eldest child, a daughter, died in Athens, as has been 
stated. A son and a daughter, with their mother, survive him. 

The scholarship of Professor Allen was admirable. His command of 
philological methods was unusual, and his presentation of arguments in 
behalf of any thesis was most attractive, — never seeming merely plausible, 
but commanding acceptance as necessary truth. Never was mind more 
open than his to the receipt of light from any quarter, — like Socrates, ever 
glad to be refuted, and abandoning old views without a shadow of regret 
when these were shown to be false. His kindly patience, his accuracy, his 
absolute sanity, and his clearness of exposition made him a remarkable 
teacher as well as a great scholar. His criticisms were absolutely frank, 
but assumed so fully that he whom he criticised was seeking the truth like 
himself, that they left no sting. Those who knew him well admired in him 
the man even more than the scholar. He was ever simple, straightforward, 
kindly, affectionate. His friends depended more than they knew on him 
and his judgment. With him a great and pure light has gone out of their 
lives. 

Thomas Day Seymour. 



